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HEALTH REGULATIONS AS SOURCES OF

FACILITY OBSOLESCENCE

In the course of its discussions on facility obsolescence, the committee noted
that new issues arise regarding both the environmental and health concerns that
have an impact on facilities management and adaptability. These issues may
render facilities effectively obsolete, especially when government laws and
regulations, formally stated agency criteria and guidelines, or the knowledge and
methods that comprise current professional practice change substantially from
those in effect when a facility was designed and constructed.

Such change may necessitate new or altered materials, building components,
and construction procedures, as numerous examples illustrate. Passage of clean
air legislation in the 1970s, for example, led to substantial reduction in the
incineration of solid waste at individual facilities and, consequently, increased
demands on landfill disposal sites. Similarly, concerns about the carcinogenic
effects of asbestos have made removal of this once-popular fireproofmg material
a major expense for many building owners. The forthcoming ban on
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), fostered by concern for the earth's upper
atmosphere ozone layer, is motivating a search for new materials and equipment
for climate control and fire suppression in buildings, which may then render
obsolete materials and equipment now in place.

These changes in the requirements that buildings must meet constitute one
of the most clearly defined causes of obsolescence. Although new government
regulations (particularly those adopted as part of a building code) may include
a "grandfather clause" that exempts existing buildings, the new requirements
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